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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE OLD NOBLESSE IN THE CONCIERGERIE. 



(Frontispiece.) 



W. H. Fisk, Painter. . 



C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 




HIS picture, by an artist of whom we Ho not re- 
member to have heard anything for a few years, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1863. 
His mind appears to have been at that time much 
occupied with incidents connected with the great 
French Revolution, for a second painting he sent 
to the Academy with it was ' Robespierre receives 
Letters from the Friends of his Victims, threatening him with 
Assassination.' Mr. Fisk found materials for the clever com- 
position here engraved in the writings of Lamartine and others, 
where, speaking of the royalist aristocrats who were placed un- 
der arrest during the first French Revolution, it is related that, 
" confined in separate cells at night, they met in the common hall 
of the prison during the day. Here they carried on the gay life of 
the court and the chiteau with all their national vivacity ; they 
held their little receptions, at which they appeared elegantly and 
richly attired. Musical parties, coquetting, and gambling were 
their occupation all day, which they pursued with an eagerness in 
proportion to the trouble they sought to drown, even while the 
officer of the revolutionary tribunal day after day brought the list 
of those to be executed the following morning." And we see him 
descending the stairs just now into " the gay and festive scene " 
with a paper in his hand, the death-warrant, perhaps, of some of 
those who appear to be the least interested in its contents, so 
seemingly unconcerned are they in, and so indifferent to, a matter 
which to them is one of life or death. A few among them are 
attracted apprehensively by the approach of the functionary, the 
messenger of death, but the majority of them are more disposed 
to follow out what St. Paul says in reference to some of his own 
generation, who were careless as to the future, and adopted for 
their motto, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 



NAPOLEON IN THE PRISON OF NICE, 1794. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 

E. M. Ward, R.A., Painter. J. Outrim, Engraver. 

This picture is one of the early exhibited pictures of Mr. E. M. 
Ward, who sent it to the British Institution in 1841, where it at- 



tracted the notice of the late Duke of Wellington, who purchased 
it, as well, it may be presumed, from the interest of the subject as 
illustrating an incident in the early career of his great rival at 
Waterloo, as from the merits of the work itself, which are great, 
and especially so as coming from a mind and hand then compara- 
tively young. It is briefly recorded by Sir Walter Scott, and it 
appears that in August, 1794, while stationed at Nice, with the 
rank of chef de bataillon, Bonaparte was superseded and im- 
prisoned, in consequence of his having incurred the suspicion of 
Laporte and the other " commissioners," Albitte and Salicete, who 
had been appointed to the army in Italy. His confinement, how- 
ever, was of short duration : his freedom followed inquiry, and 
when the officer entered with the order for his release he found 
Napoleon busy in his dungeon studying the map of Lombardy. 
The invasion of Italy by the French armies took place not very 
long after, and Napoleon was appointed to the supreme command. 
Who would undertake to say how far the temporary incarceration 
in the prison of Nice, and the geographical study therein of that 
map, contributed to the successes of the French arms in the Italian 
campaign ? 



EDWARD MATTHEW WARD, R.A. 
Engraved by W. Holl, from the Portrait by G Richmond, R.A. 

We gave in the Art Journal for April a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Ward, whose death in January last has been so 
much deplored in Art circles. The portrait given herewith is an 
admirable likeness of a man whose face is most expressive of great 
intelligence and kindliness, not unmixed with that humour which 
used to be in his earlier days so characteristic of him. Mr. Ward- 
was rather a large man, with black hair, somewhat indifferent as 
to his toilet, and by no means making a study of his personal ap- 
pearance. Mr. Richmond's portrait of him was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1861 ; it is well engraved by the late talented 
Mr. W. Holl. Our previous notice of Mr. Ward obviates the 
necessity of saying any more with respect to one whose untimely 
death was a source of deep regret to many artists personally, from 
long friendship and association with him, and scarcely less so to 
those who knew him only by his high reputation as a painter. We 
are glad to be able to give in this number of the Art Journal an 
example of Mr. Ward's early work, in the picture of 'Napoleon in 
the Prison of Nice.' 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. 




jlHE Salon this year may be defined as one of quan- 
tity versus quality. Never before has so large a 
number of pictures been exhibited, and seldom 
has so large a number of celebrated names been 
absent from the catalogue. We look in vain for 
any contributions from the pencils of Meisso- 
nier, Gerome, Boulanger, Vollon, Vibert, Mun- 
kacsy, Lambert; Louis Leloir, or De Neuville. Cabanel and Caro- 
lus Duran are each represented by two portraits only. Yet we 
think that those French critics who are the loudest in decrying 
the leniency of the jury in admitting so many mediocre paintings, 
and who advocate a special exhibition of the works of the leading 
artists of France, are altogether wrong. The Salon is essentially 
the representative exhibition of contemporary art. We go there to 
see, not only what the reigning monarchs of the Art-world have 
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lately done, but also the crude performances of rising and unde- 
veloped talent ; we seek there the promise of the future as well as 
the full fruitage of the present. If the Art celebrities of the day 
scorn to adorn the walls of the Palais de l'lndustrie with the latest 
efforts of their talent, it is they and not the organisation of the ex- 
hibition itself that is to blame. To make of the Salon a sort of 
yearly branch of the Luxembourg, and to admit there only works 
of matured and recognised genius, would be to defeat its purpose 
altogether. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the Salon this year is in 
any wise less interesting than were its predecessors. If the cata- 
logue contains a smaller proportion of celebrated names, the ex- 
hibition itself is none the less graced by the presence of many 
works of great vigour of execution. To some of these, compara- 
tively unknown names are appended, while others are from the 
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pencils of certain of the great Art-sovereigns of the world. Among 
these last are three pictures of exceptional merit and importance: 
the. ' Diana surprised by Actaeon,' of Jules Lefebvre ; the ' Birth 
of Venus,' by Bouguereau ; and ' The Potato-Gatherers,' by Bas- 
tien Lepage. Of the first-named work I gave a full description, as 
it appeared in its incomplete state in the studio of the artist last 
year. But the finished picture bears but little resemblance to the 
painting as I then saw it. The conscientious and painstaking 
artist has changed and repainted it in every part. This picture is 
undoubtedly his masterpiece, and he has lingered over it for 
months, and indeed for years, and it is rumoured that his later 
toil in completing it has resulted in a serious illness. I trust that 
this report is not correct ; but at all events a finer or more im- 
portant work has seldom graced the walls of the Palais de l'ln- 
dustrie. The picture is very large, the figures all being of life- 
size. The background, showing a wooded landscape with a rocky 
cavern on the right-hand side of the canvas, has been entirely 
changed, and indeed, as I before said, so has every portion of the 
picture, with the exception of the figures of two of the attendant 
nymphs. The goddess herself is very lovely. There is nothing 
voluptuous or suggestive about her undraped form, whose delicate 
yet exquisite proportions are wholly appropriate to the " virgin 
huntress, chaste as fair." She stands erect in an attitude of ex- 
ceeding grace, while drawing with a gesture replete with maiden 
modesty her redundant tresses over her shoulders. Her beautiful 
features are seen only in profile as she turns her head to note the 
approach of the rash intruder. They wear the impress neither 
of terror nor of fear, but of the wrath of a divinity who has the will 
as well as the power to punish. Behind her a startled nymph, in 
dusky robes of black and violet, is hastening to cast a drapery over 
the shoulders of her queen ; another cowers in the shadows behind, 
wrapped in a dark-blue mantle, while a lovely, golden-haired maiden 
kneels at Diana's feet as if seeking there for protection. This 
figure is particularly charming. Two nymphs on the other side of 
the goddess are hurrying forward to aid in veiling her divine form, 
while one, surprised in mid-stream by the approach of the intruder, 
hides her eyes with one uplifted arm. Behind the goddess a mass 
of white drapery falls over the rocks, and throws into relief the 
delicate, rose-flushed tints of her form. This fine and nobly painted 
work has already been mentioned as the one best calculated to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honour ; and, in despite of its being wholly a 
study of the nude, it is impossible to imagine any cause for offence 
to even the most susceptible imagination in its elevated and fault- 
less purity. 

The same too may be said of ' The Birth of Venus,' by Bougue- 
reau, wherein even "prurient prudery" itself would fail to see any 
coarseness or suggestiveness. The goddess of love and beauty in 
her scallop-shell, drawn by dolphins, occupies the centre of the 
canvas. Around her are grouped Tritons and Nereids, who look 
in amaze on this new vision of celestial beauty, while a long train 
of lovely Cupids soar away into the azure sky to bear to earth and 
to Olympus the tidings of the goddess's birth. The dolphins that 
draw the shell in which she stands are ridden by playful Cu- 
pids. One sports with his clumsy steed, while the other, with 
backward-thrown head, contemplates his mistress in mute adora- 
tion ; a charming figure this last, and full of expression. Venus 
herself seems unconscious of her own loveliness and the homage 
that surrounds her. There is nothing earthly or voluptuous about 
her beauty, which is almost too delicate and girlish to fitly repro- 
duce for us the idea of the wave-born Aphrodite. Yet that chaste 
and youthful form might well represent for us the highest ideal of 
womanly perfection, fresh from the creative hands of the Divinity, 
and untouched by any soil of earth. Pure as a wave-washed pearl 
she stands before us the daughter of the sea-foam and the sunlight, 
and as spotless as are they. It is to be regretted that this fine 
picture, so noble in conception, in composition, in drawing, and in 
expression, should be less perfect in colour. The flesh-tints are 
cold and chalky in tone, and are too monotonous — the Nereids, the 
Cupids, and Venus herself, being all of the same chilly pallor. M. 
Bouguereau's other contribution, ' The Young Bohemians,' is one 
of those charming peasant groups that he paints so well — a tall 
elder sister, in a russet gown, holding in her arms a chubby baby 
girl of some three years old, who looks back at the spectator with 
a pair of large, soft, dark eyes full of saucy sparkle. ' The Birth of 
Venus ' has been purchased by the state, probably for the gallery 



of the Luxembourg, which contained no adequate specimen of the 
talent of this great artist. 

M. Bastien Lepage's ' Potato-Gatherers ' is a wonderfully pow- 
erful work, showing the genius of this gifted young painter in one 
of its most striking developments. It represents two peasant- 
women engaged in picking up potatoes — no very promising subject 
assuredly. Yet the artist has contrived to make of that expanse 
of broken ground overhung by a gray October sky, and with those 
two rough countrywomen for sole figures, one of the noteworthy 
pictures of the Salon. It is a marvel of vigorous execution, of 
breadth of treatment, and of pitiless sincerity of rendition. He 
neither idealises for us the daughters of the field as does Jules 
Breton, nor paints for us the tragedy of toil as did the lamented 
Millet. He calls the actual worker from the farm, the female 
field-hand in all her unloveliness, and sets her bodily before us. 
So might Holbein have painted, had Holbein sought for his models 
amid the country-life of England, and not at the court of Henry 
VIII. The ' Portrait of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt,' by the same artist, 
is one of the sensations of the Salon. ■ It is all in varied tones of 
white ; the dress is of white brocade, set off by a scarf of white 
tulle knotted in a large vaporous bow at the throat, and the head, 
seen in profile, is relieved against a yellowish-white background. 
The long, slender hands, one of which holds a just-completed 
statuette, are most wonderfully painted, and are very characteris- 
tic ; they are portraits from life, as well as the face of the sitter. 
But why, oh ! why will this great artist persist in painting his per- 
sonages with their mouths wide open ? He has done so in the 
present instance, and the result is an expression of vague idiocy 
which is wholly foreign to the countenance of the great actress. 

Another of the sensations of the Salon is the ' Portrait of Victor 
Hugo,' by M. Bonnat. Unhappily, this long-talked-of and eagerly 
anticipated work has proved a failure. It is admirably painted, it 
is true — from Bonnat's pencil one could expect no less — but it is a 
likeness of a florid-complexioned old man merely ; it is not Victor 
Hugo. If anything were wanting to prove the falsity of the 
theories of the realistic school, this portrait would be sufficient to 
do so. The features of Victor Hugo have been reproduced by the 
hand of a skilled artist, and with well-nigh the accuracy of a 
photograph ; and yet, for all that, the picture does not represent 
the grand old poet, the author of " La Pitid; Supreme " and " L'Art 
d'etre Grandpere." The noble simplicity of the fine, venerable 
head, the far-seeing look of the deep eyes, are wholly lacking. 
The great personality of the sitter has escaped the painter. Vic- 
tor Hugo's portrait has yet to be painted, and the artist to execute 
that task, since Bonnat has failed, is undoubtedly Bastien Lepage. 
M. Bonnat's other contribution, a three-quarters length of a lady 
in a blue dress, is also far from reaching his usual standard of ex- 
cellence. Can it be that long success has made him careless? 

The large canvas of M. Jean Paul Laurens, representing the 
deliverance of the walled-up prisoners of Carcassonne, in August, 
1303, will add nothing to his already brilliant reputation. The 
subject of the picture is thus stated in the catalogue: " The people 
of Carcassonne and of Albi come to release from the dungeons of 
the Inquisition the numerous prisoners that they contain ; the 
monk Bernard Delicieux strives to restrain the crowd, excited by 
his discourses." M. Laurens has been unfortunate in his choice 
of a subject. He cannot apparently represent violent action or 
fierce excitement. His monk is as calm as a summer morning, 
and has not the slightest difficulty in keeping back the very tran- 
quil assemblage, who, despite a hand or two upraised in air, seem 
incapable of even meditating a tumult. Sundry child-figures among 
the crowd are most admirably painted, and notably a curly-headed 
little boy who is looking up with a sort of inquisitive bewilderment 
into the preacher's face. Certain of the accessory groups are very 
striking, and the whole work shows the touch of a master-hand, 
but it is very inferior to ' The Death of Marceau,' or the ' Caesar 
Borgia.' 

Nor does Carolus Duran show at his best. His 'Portrait of .the 

Countess de V ' is weak and sketchy, but its defects are partially 

redeemed by the excellence of his other contribution, the ' Head 
of a Child,' which is altogether charming. He was probably 
deterred, by the ridicule showered on his ' Triumph of Maria de" 
Medici ' last year, from essaying another large decorative work in 
that style. 

Charles Landelle has deserted his usual Arab women, and has 
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sent 'this year two studies of the nude, one of which, entitled ' The 
Messenger of the Storm,' is very beautiful. It represents a lovely 
female form, rising from the foam-crested waters of a stormy sea. 
One hand is outstretched as if in solemn warning, and the deep, 
clear eyes have something sinister in their steadfast gaze. A 
crown of seaweed mingles its dripping tendrils with the flowing 
tresses of this fair and fatal presager of disaster, while the roused 
sea-gulls flit around her as if fascinated by her presence. The 
other picture, evidently intended as a companion to ' The Messen- 
ger of the Storm,' represents a Nereid standing amid the placid 
waters of a summer sea, and holding a shell to her ear ; the figure 
is less finely drawn than is that of the first-mentioned picture, and 
the flesh-tints have a greenish and unpleasant tone. 

There are not many battle-pieces to signalise this year. The 
best is, of course, ' The Defence of Champigny,' by Detaille, show- 
ing a battalion of French soldiers in the act of fortifying an elegant 
country-seat. It is full of life and animation, and is brilliantly and 
vigorously painted, with all the peculiar mastery of execution that 
makes Detaille well-nigh the rival of his great teacher Meissonier. 
The hurry and bustle of the scene are admirably rendered. Very 
fine, too, is the so-called ' Battle of Saratoga,' by M. Armar.d Da- 
maresq, which in reality represents the surrender of Burgoyne, and 
not the actual combat. The faces of the royal drummers, who are 
marching off in the foreground to the extreme right, are studies in 
themselves. One wears a look of stolid apathy, another has his 
features set, in stern endurance of the situation ; a third is visibly 
disgusted at the ill luck that has overtaken the British arms. The 



figures of the two generals, Gates and Burgoyne, as they confront 
each other, both on horseback, are painted with much force and 
dignity. The atmosphere is clear and bright, and thoroughly 
American in character. ' The Defence of Chiteaudun,' painted 
by M. Philippoteaux, is very ambitious, and is very bad. The 
conflagration-lighted sky has altogether the effect of a theatrical 
scene, and the scattered groups in the foreground are far more 
melodramatic than natural. De Neuville does not exhibit this 
year. Berne Bellecour has contributed an admirable little picture 
representing a military duel. The combat is to take place with 
swords. The two adversaries are placed face to face, and await 
the signal to begin. One is all impatience, while the other pauses 
to hearken to some word of warning which his second is whisper- 
ing in his ear. Despite its sinister subject, this picture is exceed- 
ingly attractive. Dupray's ' Capitalist ' is also very charming. 
There is a touch of subtle humour in the scene. In a street be- 
fore a wine-shop stands a good-natured looking loutish soldier, 
fumbling in a big and apparently well-furnished purse ; while on 
either side of him a comrade, in the most familiar and friendly of 
attitudes, awaits the result of his researches. Such military sub- 
jects as these form a pleasing change from the sanguinary scenes 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Among the American contributions to the Salon, the pictures of 
Messrs. Bridgman and Blashfield are the popular successes of the 
hour, attracting much attention and much favourable comment. 
There are sixty exhibitors in all from the United States in the 
department of oil-painting alone. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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HIS year's exhibition of the Royal Academy is, in 
the language of London newspaper criticism, " up 
to the average." During the past five years the 
like opinion has been vouchsafed of previous an- 
nual exhibitions, and in precisely the same words. 
One is curious to learn what at present consti- 
tutes "the average" standard of English art? 
Has the English school made no progress in the course of five 
long years? Have no new artists, during that period, enrolled 
their names among its disciples and professors ? Does it languish 
and produce no new thing, no worthy example in the department 
of painting or of sculpture ; and have its academic representatives 
lost prestige, and, in the eyes of their contemporaries of the Con- 
tinental schools, depreciated in point of fame and reputation ? To 
this latter inquiry we at once answer, most unquestionably not. 
The reputation of the leaders of the English school never stood 
higher in Europe than it does at this present. The names of Mil- 
lais, Leighton, Poynter, and Herkomer, are as well known outside 
of England as they are within the walls of the Royal Academy it- 
self; while we have only to mention the works of Leslie, and of 
Marks, of Pettie, Fildes, Ouless, and Long, to show how distinctly 
representative is the present national school of English art, and 
how world-wide is its reputation. To the other questions we have 
• proposed our opinion would, without hesitation, be stated as fol- 
lows, namely, that within the past five years the English school 
has made very perceptible and gratifying advancement, as well in 
respect of the number of noteworthy works it produces, as of their 
quality ; that the names, of several new artists of large promise ap- 
pear upon its rolls ; that these are sending forth very excellent 
examples, both in painting and sculpture. And we should be - 
disposed to go a step further, and to say that the present exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy affords a satisfactory and complete 
illustration of the soundness of the conclusions we have thus briefly 
delivered. The general level of the exhibition is, it seems to us, 
decidedly above " the average " of the five preceding exhibitions ; 
and, although there is no work in it of (what may be called) super- 
lative excellence, yet there are many works, by comparatively un- 
known artists, well deserving of favour and approbation. 



In a journal dedicated to the recording of what is noteworthy in 
the growth and development of American art, it seems only fitting 
that, in this notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, a first place 
should be reserved for mention of American artists who contri- 
bute examples to it. Prominent among them, as usual, is Mr. G. 
H. Boughton* We have so frequently discussed the merits of 
this artist in our annual article on the works exhibited at Burling- 
ton House, that we find some difficulty in saying anything fresh 
and interesting concerning his pictures now. He contributes this 
year two examples : ' A Resting-Place,' and ' Priscilla ' (from Long- 
fellow's " Miles Standish "), each marked by the characteristic 
softness of tone and admirable drawing to be noticed in all Mr. 
Boughton 's work. 

" 'Tis a sad eye that sees not 
Its golden apple somewhere " — 

is the idea embodied in the picture. We have a group of weary- 
tramps resting at a rudely-built resting-place of loose-lying stones, 
which marks the centre of crossing roads. A goodly sycamore forms 
a pleasant sanctuary from the sun, shielding beneath its branches 
on one side a sorrowful wife, her elder sister, a baby, and two little 
girls ; on the other, a sullen-looking individual of the Bill Sykes 
order, who is feeding a couple of villainous bull-dogs, mother and 
pup. The younger children are happy enough. They have plucked 
wild flowers by the way, and the youngest has been fortunate 
enough to espy a windfall in the shape of a rosy apple. There is 
much pathos in the story that Mr. Boughton tells. We take one 
exception only to his picture as a whole : the female personages of 
it are, one and all, far too shapely and pretty. It is impossible to . 
imagine women of Mr. Boughton's standard of beauty fallen so 
low as to be tramping along roads in company of unworthy, hang- 
dog ne'er-do-wells. His females belong to a higher order of man, 
and we submissively direct his attention to the fact, in the hope 

* It seems to us a mistake to continue classifying Mr. Boughton as an American 
artist So long as he resided here, and painted under the inspiration of American 
methods it was permissible to think of him in this light ; but as he was born in Eng- 
land, now resides in England, and has ceased to be identified with our art in any 
way except occasionally in the selection of a theme, we are not justified in claiming 
him as one of us.— Editor Art Journal. 



